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IT is not more than a very few months since the 
idea of admitting Dissenters into the University of 
Oxford was first commonly or extensively enter- 
tained. Some persons have indeed objected, and 
that for a long time past, to the particular test of 
conformity which is at present required at Matri- 
culation : and some, certainly, have long wished 
that the barriers of the Church of England should 
be altogether broken through, and all denominations 
of professed Christians, or rather all persons of 
whatever denomination of faith, put upon the same 
footing in all respects. Still however it is un- 
deniably true, that till within a very short time such 
opinions were neither common, nor loudly broached. 
These opinions have now spread most suddenly, 
and most widely. With that impatience which above 
all things characterizes the present time, people 
have no sooner conceived an opinion, than they 
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are bent upon carrying it into immediate execution ; 
and no sooner do they set about carrying it into 
execution, than they stigmatize and hold up to 
popular abhorrence all those who are more slow 
in being convinced, as persons who interfere with 
the march of public improvement, whose motives 
are probably interested, and whose opposition is 
the best proof that change is needed. 

With respect to the particular design of opening 
the Universities (or rather of opening Oxford, for 
Cambridge is already open) to Dissenters, the 
rapidity with which opinions have been conceived, 
matured, and are now attempted to be forced into 
execution, is most surprising. No attempt has been I 
made to ascertain what is the exact system of dis- 
cipline and instruction which prevails in Oxford. 
No enquiry has been made as to the opinion of 1 
those who, actively employed in adrainisteriDg that 
system, have certainly good means of judging how 
far the proposed change is practicable and con- 
sistent with it. Those who have themselves been 
Members of the University assume, that the par- 
ticular state of things which they remember in their 
own time, or in their own College, is the state of 
things now, and in all the University. Those who 
know Oxford only by report, know it generally by 
the reports of the idleness, the expensiveness, or 
the dissipation of some of its Members. Accord- 
ingly the case of the University seems nearly 
desperate. Legislators acknowledge no rule but 
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their own ignorance. They hold, that we of the 
University itself are too much interested to have 
an unbiassed opinion, or to state it. They think 
that we ought to be treated as children who do not 
know what is good for them ; whose arguments (if 
they are allowed to argue) are to be smiled at, and 
put aside. 

The only argument which I ever heard advanced 
in favour of the admission of Dissenters into the 
University is this: That the Universities are 
national establishments for education, and that the 
Dissenters are a considerable part of the oation. 

Now with respect to this point, I have no 
hesitation in admitting, that the Universities are 
national estabhshments in the truest sense of the 
phrase. Not that they are supported by the public 
money: for the annual sum paid by the Pai^Iiament 
to certain Professors and Readers in the Univer- 
sities of Oxford and Cambridge is far more than 
counterbalanced by the sum annually paid to the 
State by the Universities on account of stamps at 
Degrees. 

But there was undoubtedly a national Univer- 
sity established in Oxford for many ages before the 
lime at which Walter de Merton, or William of 
Durham, or John Balhol, founded the first College. 
From this time too, till the age of Abp. Laud, the 
national University was distinct from the private 
Colleges ; the University was governed by general 
laws and officers : the Colleges were private Corpo- 




rations, having their own statutes and governors. 
In the Chancellorship of Abp. Laud, however, the 
government of the University was put into the hands 
of the Grovemors of the particular Colleges and 
Halls, by the Caroline Statute of 1631 : the right 
of establishing new Halls, or places of instruction, 
was expressly reserved to the Chancellor, and thus 
the constitution of the University underwent a 
very complete and remarkable change. I am not 
now concerned to defend the legality of this change : 
though it seems to me, I acknowledge, strange, 
that any should be found to doubt the legality of 
a change effected under the sanction of the King 
in Council, the Chancellor of the University, and 
the Convocation of the University. But the 
University did not cease to be national, because the 
government of it was vested in the Heads of 
Colleges. On the contrary, the Heads of Colleges, 
by accepting this government, pledged themselves 
to continue to receive into their Societies the Stu- 
dents of the national University. Hence the dis- 
tinction of Members of the foundation, and indepen- 
dent Members. In later times this arrangement was 
further complicated, and confirmed by the estabUsh- 
ment of Exhibitions, or sums (chargeable generally 
upon landed property) for the maintenance of certain 
independent Members. 

Accordingly, there can, I think, be no doubt, that 
the Heads of Colleges and Halls are bound to re- 
ceive independent Members : that they cannot on 



any principle shut their gates against the Btudents 
of the National University any further than by 
exacting such testiraonials, or other proofs of fit- 
ness, as shall secure their other members from re- 
ceiving any mischief from the association, and of 
raising their own particular Society to a moderate 
superiorityabovetheaverage of Colleges. The found- 
ations of the Colleges remain as private as they 
ever were. Nothing has happened to alter their 
constitution. The members of them are bound, as 
much as ever, by the particular Statutes which they 
have sworn to observe. But they are also bound 
to receive, according to the usage of the two last 
centuries, other independent Members, the Students 
of the National University, only exercising such se- 
lection as I have above described. 

The Dissenters, then, claim to be admitted into 
this National Establishment; they do not yet ask 
that the private foundations shall be opened to 
them, but they desire to be received within the 
walls of the Colleges as independent Members. We 
might perhaps expect, that this modest request, as 
it appears, would soon be followed by some further 
demand, even if we had no other ground for such 
expectation than the natural effect of successful in- 
timidation, and against daily diminishing resistance. 
But fortunately we have an opportunity of seeing 
the second step of intrusion exhibited at Cambridge. 
Those who now admit independent Members will 
next be summoned to surrender Degrees : the yield- 
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iDg of degrees is the jrielding of votes in CSonyoea- 
tion, and eligibility to Fellowships; for in many 
Colleges (among others in the College of which I 
am a member) the only statutable qualification for 
Fellowships is the degree of B. A. 

I might therefore fairly assume, that the present 
request is to be followed by the others. At least 
there can be no doubt that those who desire the one 
privilege, desire the others also; that those who 
wish to yield the one, will not hesitate to yield the 
others ; and that those whose unwillingness to j^ield 
the one is now to be overpowered, will have very 
small hope of retaining the others. But our adver- 
saries are not fair dealers. They wish for all, but 
they only express their wish for some. And some 
weak people, and some dishonest people, would say, 
that the present request was misrepresented, if it 
were thought to be likely to lead to further conse- 
quences. I shall therefore confine myself entirely to 
the consideration of this present proposal ; namely, 
of admitting Dissenters into the Colleges as inde- 
pendent members. 

Why should not these people, forming, as they 
do, a considerable part of the nation, be admitted 
to a national University ? 

Those who claim that Dissenters shall be admit- 
ted because they form a considerable part of the 
nation, must mean, by Dissenters, all who are not 
of the Church of England ; for otherwise they are 
by no means a considerable part of the nation. The 
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Independents, the Baptists, the Unitarians, none of 
these, singly, form a considerable part of the nation. 
Do our adversaries mean dissenting Christians ? or 
do they include Jews, Deists, Atheists? What is a 
Dissenter? Mr. Wood's motion includes all these, 
and throws open the door of the University to all 
<aUke. He proposes to abolish all religious tests — 
to admit Schismatic, Heretic, Intidel, Jew, Deist, 
and Atheist. And this, I apprehend, ia the fair in- 
terpretation of the present design. If there is to 
he any exclusion, there must needs he religious tests. 
But religious tests are the very objects of dislike, 
and therefore of course there is to be no exclusion. 
The reason, then, why all these persons ought not 
to be admitted into a national University is, because 
an University is a place of education : because edu- 
cation is impracticable or valueless without Reli- 
gion : and because such Religion as would include 
all or several of these is no Religion at all. 

To this it is answered : first, that the admission 
of Dissenters into the University of Cambridge has 
been productive of no bad result : and, secondly, 
that the introduction of a few (and probably only a 
few) Dissenters into a system of instruction and 
discipUne administered by Churchmen would pro- 
bably tend to win them over to the Church. 

In order to reply to the first of these arguments, 
I must state a little in detail what our manner of 
instruction is, in respect of Religion. In the College 
to which I belong, the Lectures of two days in the 
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week are devoted, almost exclusively, to theology.' 
In the course of the first year and a half each Under-' 
graduate reads, at these Lectures, the four Gk)spels 
and the Acts of the Apostles in Greek, and Paley's 
Horae Paulinas ; then a Term is occupied with Pa- 
ley's Evidences, or Bp. Pearson on the Creed, or 
Bp. JewelPs Apology : and the last year is devoted 
to the Thirty-nine Articles. It must be observed, 
that these Lectures are not mere readings by the 
Lecturer, at which any person of any opinions 
may attend, may approve or disapprove in silence, 
and go away unquestioned. They are conducted 
by continual examination and exposition: ques- 
tions are asked by the pupils in case any difficulty 
arises on which they desire to be satisfied: and 
answers are constantly required from them, in order 
to shew that they understand and remember what 
they have already heard. 

Besides these private Lectures, a weekly Lecture 
is delivered on Sunday evening in the College Cha- 
pel. The subjects to be treated by the Lecturer are 
fixed by the founder Dr. Busby, and comprehend the 
doctrines of the Church of England as contained 
in her formularies. In the course of each week, 
answers to questions founded upon the previous 
Lecture are written by every Undergraduate of less 
than two years standing. Also in each Term a 
written exercise is appointed, consisting of the 
abridgement of some one of the historical books of 
the Old Testament. These exercises are so arranged. 
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that in the course of about two years, each Under- 
graduate abridges the whole of the liistorical books, 
from Genesis to Neheraiah. At the examination at 
the end of each Term, this portion of the Old Testa- 
tamenthistory.the Catechetical LecturesoflheTerm, 
and the Lectures given in the Tutor's room, form the 
subjects of questions viva voce. This course of theo- 
logical reading, with an examination at entrance in 
the contents of the Gospels, and the doctrines of the 
Catechism ; and the public examinations for the 
Degree, (which comprehend the history of the Old 
and New Testaments; the contents of the Gospels; 
the evidences of Christianity, and the Thirty-nine 
Articles,) form the religious part of the Univer- 
sity education of every Undergraduate at this 
College. To this it is to he added, that he is 
expected to attend daily prayers in the College 
Chapel, and to appear at the Sacrament three times 
in a year. 

Now our reason for giving such prominency and 
importance to religious subjects is plainly this; we 
believe religion to be the only foundation of valu- 
able education. We believe knowledge without re- 
ligion to be mischievous alike to the individual and 
the state. We heUeve that to enlarge the mind 
merely, to impart information only, and awake the 
dormant consciousness of power, without at the 
same time furnishing a guide and director to that 
knowledge and that power in the knowledge and 
principles of true reUgion, would be to ruin, as far 
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as lies in us, those intrusted to our care. And our 
reason for laying such stress upon Christianity, is 
because we believe that it is the only true religion ; 
and our reason for adhering thus closely to the 
doctrines of the Church of England, is because we 
are deeply convinced that they are the vital doc- 
trines of Christianity. We strive to make reli- 
gious principle the groundwork of all that is taught 
and learned. We strive to habituate our pupils to 
hold all learning useful only as it bears more or 
less directly upon the vastly important subjects of 
religion. If we cannot do this so much as we 
desire, we lament it ; and do all in our power to do 
it more. We wish that all our influence with them 
should be directed to this one object. We cannot 
yield any one point of true religion. We believe 
that every point is practical. We know of no 
doctrine that does not lead to duty. Every sect 
of Dissenting Christians would rob us of at least 
one doctrine, and with it one essential duty. If 
we admit Baptists, we are deprived of one half of 
the religious arguments by which we can address 
the young: if we admit Independents, we are para- 
lyzed in respect of all the duties of humility and 
dutifulness to the Church and its authorities, which 
we at least do not despise. If we admit Roman 
Catholics, we must be silent about our Christian 
liberty, the terms of our redemption, and the single 
object of our worship. If we admit Socinians, I 
for one do not know what we have left to say. 



Bat, it ig replied, Diasenters are admitted at 
Cambridge, and these evils do not follow. 

I certainly should prefer arguing this question 
upoQ the grounds already alleged, to introducing 
any comparison of our religious teaching with that 
adopted at Cambridge. But since the precedent 
of Cambridge is continually alleged in argument 
against us, it is impossible to avoid meeting it 
directly. Let then the answer to this objection be 
collected from the following considerations. I do 
not pretend to deny that many of the arguments 
which I have urged would in great measure fall 
to the ground, if our religious instructions were 
confined to Sermons, or Lectures like Sermons. If 
the Tutors of Colleges simply delivered discourses 
upon religious subjects, or expositions of doctrine, 
I should not deny that it might well be asked, 
' Why should not persons of any creed be allowed 
to attend such Lectures, if they desire to do so ?' 
Nor (supposing there were no other objections to 
the plan) should I wish to exclude Dissenters from 
such Lectures, any more than I should wish to 
shut the doors of our parish-churches against 
them. On the contrary, I should rather wish to 
invite them to listen to expositions of sound doc- 
trine. I should have no fear that the doctrines of 
the Established Church would suffer from their 
criticisms. I should rather have great hope, that 
those doctrines would produce a beneficial effect 
K upon them, and win them back to that Church, 
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from which they are now schism atical I y divided. It 
is because the admission of Dissenters would tend to 
reduce our religious system of instruction to such 
simple delivery of information, that I now strongly 
object to it. As the University is constituted at pre- 
sent, we know that we all feel alike on matters of 
religion. We can now refer at once to the doctrines 
which we all acknowledge, and put every duty 
upon its true religious hasis. We can gain the 
confidence of our pupils, by freely communicating 
with them on these momentous matters. We can 
mix up religion with all we teach. We feel that 
the parents who trust their sons to our care sym- 
pathize with us in attachment to the doctrines of 
the Church. Hence we feel the greatest incite- 
ment and encouragement to earnestness and zeal. 
And we feel experimentally that such earnestness 
and zeal are repaid by the growing confidence and 
sympathy, and with them the strengthening cha- 
racter and religious principle of our pupils them- 
selves. This system of education we see to be 
gaining ground among us. We see it daily pro- 
ducing the most encouraging results. We are 
anxious to carry it on to perfection. We are 
anxious if possible that every pupil shall see in his 
Tutor not only his instructor in secular knowledge, 
but his spiritual guide and friend. On this ground 
alone we can justify the holding of such offices by 
Clergy. And if such a system were to be carried 
forward to such perfection as we might not unrea- 



Bonably expect it to reach, we have no doubt that 
the effects would be most full of benetit to our 
pupils themselves, and through them to the country 
at large. 

But if Dissenters are to be admitted into our com- 
munity, we not only lose all hope of perfecting our 
system of education, but we destroy all its present 
peculiar excellencies. It is absolutely impossible to 
establish or support this religious relation between 
tutor and pupil, if there are to be some among us 
authorized by law to hold different sentiments from 
us on those very points on which we base all duty. 
Between a Baptist and Independent, a Roman 
Catholic and a Socinian pupil, every doctrine 
of Christianity would be lost in succession. To 
admit such, we must relax our entire system. 
To consent to waive rebgion with any, we must 
practically waive it with all. The Lecture-room 
cannot be a scene of perpetual polemics. Either 
the points of difference must be avoided, or else 
the present system of famibar superintendence must 
be abandoned, and our instructions con6ned to the 
simple delivery of discourses on theology, with the 
doctrines of which we well know many of our 
hearers entirely disagree, but to which they must 
not be permitted to reply. 

Now it is precisely upon this ground that I object 

to the precedent of Cambridge. The system of 

religious teaching which we have in part established, 

^K and desire to perfect, they, by reason of admitting 
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Dissenters, have not and cannot have. Professor 
Sedgwick probably spoke too strongly when he said, 
that for tbe last thirty years there had been no 
theological Lectures deUvered in Cambridge, which 
any Dissenters would have scrupled to attend. 
How different is their religious education from ours, 
when any statement like to this can be made at all I 
In our Colleges a Roman Catholic, or Socinian, would 
feel their doctrines denied more or less directly every 
day of their lives. In the regular course of our 
religious reading, every form of dissent would in 
turn he exposed and refuted. The spirit of our 
whole system contradicts throughout the very spirit 
of dissent. 

We therefore do not allow the precedent of 
Cambridge. We have instituted, and we wish to 
perfect, a higher system of religious instruction than 
is there possible. We desire no comparison, we 
claim no superiority ; but we feel that, for such 
reasons as have been stated, the instance of Cam- 
bridge is completely inapplicable to us. 

But it is further urged, that the introduction of a 
few (and probably only a few) Dissenters into a 
system of discipUne and instruction admistered by 
members of the Church would probably tend to 
win them over to the Church. 

To this I answer, that it would much more pro- 
bably tend to detach some of our present pupils 
from tbe Church. And let it not be imagined, that 
I am therefore doubtful, or any thing but 
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confident that the Church of England has the right, 
and can maintain it. A young Dissenter sent into 
a body of Churchmen, would naturally be thoroughly 
prepared to defend all the points of difference be- 
tween himself and his companions. The young 
Churchman is not prepared to defend the other 
side : nor do we wish him to be so. Our object is 
to teach hira plain, positive, practical religion: such 
religion is only by accident controversial. The Dis- 
senter, whose very name is derived from his difference 
from us, will of course be acquainted with the main 
arguments of his sect. His friends will not send 
him here to be convinced by the doctrines of the 
Church, but will of course (as conscientious men) 
supply him with antidotes to those doctrines, as far 
as they can. And if we, on the other baud, indoc- 
trinate our young Churchmen with all the contro- 

■ Tcrsial arguments to resist all the various opinions 

Ithey are likely to meet in Oxford, how fearful a 
prospect of religious animosity and dispute is opened 
to us ! Controversy is now unknown to us. If 
Dissenters come, the only mode of guarding our 
present members against injury, will be to awaken 
and cherish this spirit of controversy, and then 
farewell to our unity, our tranquillity, and to every 
single benefit of our education ! A Dissenter enter- 
ing here eo nomine, as a Dissenter, would be very 

[ Tinhkely to own himself convinced. His own pride 
Would long resist any such public acknowledgment 

I of error, and the jealousy of his friends would thrnw 
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every obstacle in the way of such an acknowledg- 
ment. We can now offer to the members of the 
National Church a place of education, where 
their sons will be taught by the lessons of their 
instructors, by the regular habits of the place, by 
the unanimous agreement of beUef and feeling among 
all with whom they associate, the doctrines and the 
principles of the Church of England. "What shall 
we be able to offer them when our instructions are 
turned into mere Sermons, when our usages are 
discontinued, and when the associates of their sons 
are to be Dissenters of tlie most various and pos- 
sibly most dangerous opinions ? 

People say that there will be but few Dissenters 
admitted. What security have we for this ? Do 
the Dissenters desire the admission of a few only? 
Is that principle likely to be strong enough to keep 
out a few more, which has proved too weak to ex- 
clude a few? 

But besides our strong conviction, that the argu- 
ments urged for the admission of Dissenters are 
weak and insufficient, we have many other strong 
practical reasons for objecting to admit them. 

We require continual attendance at the public 
service of the Church of England. Are we to aban- 
don this ? If the consciences of Dissenters are to 
be regarded with so much tenderness, may not the 
consciences of Churchmen fairly claim a little ten- 
derness also? Or are we to make the attendance 
upon this service a matter of choice and option ? 
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or are we to require the attendance of our Church- 
Members, and to leave the option to the Dissenterii 
among our Pupils ? Surely it is the most unreason- 
able thing in the world to require us to receive 
those among us who would thus derange our orders. 
And what religious worship are we to expect these 
dissenting brethren to attend "^ Are we to have 
an Unitarian Chapel, or a Roman Catholic Chapel, 
attached to our Colleges ? This is a real practical 
difficulty in the way of the proposed arrangement. 
One of three consequences is inevitable. We must 
forego the Church services : or we must compel 
those who disagree with them to attend them ; or 
we must yield one of the cardinal points of our 
system, and allow the principle that Education may 
be disjoined from Religion. 

Again, our Statutes of Examination for Degrees 
require that every Candidate who receives his 
Testimonial shall be thoroughly acquainted with 
the doctrines of the Thirty-nine Articles, and able 
to prove them from holy Scripture. Are these 
Statutes to be changed ? By what authority ? The 
Convocation of the University? They would not 
entertain such a proposal for an instant. The 
Legislature ? Are the Legislature, let me ask , 
prepared to proceed to an act so arbitrary, so 
contrary to all justice and wisdom, as to annihilate 
the constitution of the University iu order to gain 
their point? If they stop short of such annihilation, 
they do nothing. The Statutes of the University 
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peremptorily require, that the doctrines of the 
Church of England shall form the principal subject 
of examination for Degrees. The University arc 
determined to support these Statutes. They be- , 
lieve them to be of vast importance to the well- 
being of the Church and the Country. They will 
not yield a tittle of them. The Public Examiners, 
the administrators of those Statutes, are sworn to 
withhold the Testimonial for Degrees from all who 
are unable to satisfy them with their acquaintance 
with these subjects. As long as the Convocation 
of the University is allowed to retain a voice in 
matters relating to its internal Discipline and 
Education, so long these Statutes will be maintained 
and enforced, so long no professed Dissenter will 
be able to proceed to a Degree. I cannot conceive 
how a Public Examiner could conscientiously allow 
any person to proceed to his Degree, who publicly 
professed himself a Roman Catholic, or a Socinian, 
or even a Baptist or Independent. 

The admission of Members into the different 
Colleges is now wholly at the discretion of the 
Heads of the Colleges themselves. And this is 
obviously the only fair and reasonable mode of 
arranging the admissions ; because it is a matter 
which deeply concerns the well-being of the Found- 
ations in Oxford they they should be able to ex- 
ercise the utmost care in selecting who are to be 
received into so close association and neighbourhood 
with them. Does the Legislature propose to in- 



terfere with this arrangement? On what principle 
of right or justice ? And if they do not interfere 
with it, how do they expect to gain the object of 
admitting Dissenters ? Do they trust that they 
will creep in in progress of time, one here and one 
there, as Heads of Colleges relax in vigilance of 
selection ? Then we are to look forward to fresh 
distinctions and grounds of discord ; we are to be- 
come familiar with the notion of Church Colleges 
as distinguished from Dissenters' Colleges. Judging 
from the absolute unanimity which prevails among 
the resident Members of the University on this 
most important subject, I may fairly presume, that 
it will be long before Dissenters are allowed to 
enter at any College. If I had any thing to do 
with such admissions into any College, I certainly 
would never iinder any circumstances admit a 
Dissenter. This I know to be the universal feeling. 
Compulsion is next to impossible. To legalize the 
admission of Dissenters without effecting their 
admission, ia merely to insult the University. 

I trust it is unnecessary to vindicate these state- 
ments from any suspicion of uncharitableness to- 
wards Dissenters. It is only from a strong con- 
scientious conviction of the exceeding mischief of 
introducing various forms of faith into a system of 
education, administered like that of Oxford, that 
they are made. I do not wish to forget that there 
are degrees of error, and that some who have 
quitted our communion hold most of the essential 
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tloctrines of Christianity aa firmly as we do oar- 
selves. But if there are diminishing degrees of 
error, there are also increasing degrees of error: 
and while some hold perhaps little that is different 
in doctrine from ourselves, and are chargeable 
with little more than the sin of schism, there are 
others in whom the sin of schism is gradoalljil 
Hggravated by errors of doctrine, down to th*« 
deptlis of the extremest heresy. I would fain I 
exclude them all, because all are dangerous: I-l 
would fain exclude them all, because I do not 
understand on what principle some only can ' 
admitted, and the rest excluded. And this for the ' 
security and well-being of our Church-Members 
alone, without the slightest wish of injuring and 
throwing reflections upon Dissenters. 

But why, people ask, should the Church 
upheld in its monopoly? Granted that the adn: 
sion of Dissenters will produce the effects supposei 
is the education of Members of the Church 
England to be the only object of the Legislature? 
The Dissenters form a considerable part of the 
nation, and they have a right to participate in th»| 
advantages of National Institutions, even thoughj 
their admission should prove inconvenient to thoBf 
who have hitherto monopolized those advantages. 

Many people argue in this manner. The 
ported speeches of those Members of ParUamend 
who have expressed themselves favourably to ad 
mitting Dissenters, contain little else than thid 



""argument. Nor do I deny that it is a perfectly 
sound and undeniable one, if the religion of the 
Church of England is to be no longer the established 
religion of this country. If the same authority 
which three centuries ago transferred the endow- 
ments which had been held by the teachers of tran- 
substantiation and image-worship to the Church of 
England, is now determined to regard the Church 
of England only as one sect among others, I cannot 
pretend to deny that the Universities must be 
desecrated with the rest of the country. But then 
let us fully understand the nature of the change 
proposed, and all that it carries with it. For while 
there are some who plainly purpose to overthrow 
the Establishment of the English Church, and for 
this end argue reasonably and fairly, that no insti- 
tutions whatever ought to be reserved to that 
Church, there are many more who give the weight 
of their support to the same purpose, without in- 
tending any thing more than an act of ' hberality :' 
after which they hope that the religious state of the 
country will be as good as before. 

Now I apprehend that no person will deny, that 
the ground on which endowments of all sorts were 
taken from the Romish teachers and given to 
those of the Church of England was simply this : 
that the government held it to be a solemn duty 
to provide for the religious instruction of the peo- 
ple, and that they believed the Romish doctrines 
false, and the Church of England doctrines true. 
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For as to the notion sometimes stated, that the 
ground of the exclusion of the Romish doctrines 
was that they were politically mischievous, it is 
plain that the political mischief arising from them 
was not really felt until they were excluded : and 
that accordingly among the Thirty-nine Articles, 
only one of the Romish doctrines plainly pregnant 
with political mischief is pointedly denied i I mean, 
the doctrine of the Pope's supremacy. 

The Church of England was therefore put into 
the situation from which the Church of Rome was 
removed : and although there were in every part of 
the country very many professors of the old doc- 
trines, yet the Legislature regarded the newly-esta- 
blished Churcii and the Realm as co-extensive ; 
external conformity was corapulsorily exacted. 
The public acknowledgment of the new doctrines 
was made a necessary prehminary to entering upon 
various secular offices. The fabrics, in which the 
new Liturgy alone was allowed to be performed, 
were supported, as before, by a tax levied upoa 
all. The laws of the land recognized the Minister 
of this denomination as ' the Parson' of each pari&h : 
and furnished the means of investigating the con- 
duct and punishing the delinquencies of Clerks of 
the Church of England. The Bishops were ad- 
mitted, as such, exactly as before, into the House 
Sf Lords. The National Institutions for education 
were opened only to those who publicly professed 
the same doctrines. 
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Tbe EstabliBhment, as formed upon tliis model, 
was plainly imperfect in its want of toleration. 
The compulsory conformity which it exacted was, 
as is now plainly seen, a blot in its constitution. 
But when this blot was removed by tbe Toleration 
Act, the Establishment, as sucb, seems to have 
been rendered perfect. The nation, by its Govern- 
ment, feeling tbe necessity of a National System of 
religious instruction, had selected tbe Ministers of 
that sect of Christians to impart it, whose doctrines 
they believed to be most in accordance with the 
holy Scripture. This form of faith alone they 
publicly recognized. Its fabrics were pubHcIy sup- 
ported, its ministers acknowledged, the government 
of the country confined to the holders of those 
opinions. But meanwhile the conscience of no 
man was oppressed ; every person was at liberty to 
adopt what belief, and follow what mode of wor- 
ship, he pleased. Provided that be did not interfere 
with the publicly-established rehgion, the publicly- 
established religion had no wish to interfere with 
him. In defending, however, the system of the 
Establishment during those times, I have no desire 
to defend all the modes by which that system was 
put into execution. The sacramental test, for in- 
stance, is one which, however excellent its purpose, 
was manifestly improper. How often has it been 
the fate of both the Slate and Church of England 
to suffer the most grievous injury in their most 
vital principles, from imperfections in their detail ! 
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With the silent growth of Dissent, allowed but 
not encouraged by the Toleration Act, the aspect of 
things has gradually changed. The Act of Union 
with Scotland, by admitting Presbyterian Members 
into the Legislature : the abolition of all tests, by 
the repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts : the 
admission of Roman Catholics by the fatal Bill of 
1829: the unholy usurpation of direct spiritual func- 
tions in the demolition of Bishopries by the autho- 
rity of the mixed Legislature alone, last year in 
Ireland : all these have been real attacks upon the 
very principle of an established religion. At first 
their effect was not seen : even in the discussions of 
1828 and 1829, the country was told that these 
were not religious questions. In the last instance 
the mischief was done with the bold hand of a 
weak but reckless government, the most dangerous 
because the most irregular and uncertain form of 
tyranny. At this moment the support of the fabric 
of the Churches is yielded in principle, with a weak 
attempt at maintaining it in practice : and with re- 
spect to the opening of the Universities, all the 
most influential of the Ministers have supported 
the prayer of the first Cambridge Petition, and 
those in the House of Commons, the motion of 
Mr. Wood. 

By that Bill I see that it is provided, that the 
Degrees in Divinity alone are to be exempted from 
this flood of religious discord and controversy. But 
nine-tenths of the Clergy never take Degrees in 
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»ivinity. The age for admission into Orders is 
twenty-three, while the average age at which the 
Degree of B.D, can be taken is, at the very earliest, 
tiiirty-three. So that an Oxford Degree will no 
longer furnish the Bishops with the slightest se- 
curity that the Candidate for Orders is a member 
of the Church of England, or has received any in- 
struction in the Church doctrines. Which of the 
alternative consequences of this enactment is the 
one intended by it? That the Clergy of the Eng- 
lish Church shall have no education in the doctrines 
of that Church? or, that they shall seek it else- 
where than in Oxford ? Is it not a matter which 
deeply concerns the very existence of the Esta- 
blished Church, thai a measure which tends so di- 
rectly to destroy the religious education of its Min- 
isters should receive the sanction of the Legis- 
lature ? 

Again, to borrow an argument from an authority 
which present fashion rates far higher than 1 do 
myself, the Council of the London University pro- 
fess, that their reason for teaching no religion at all 
is, that they wish to introduce all sorts of religion- 
ists into their institution : wisely holding, as it 
seems to me, that to attempt the satisfying of all, 
is to ensure the dissatisfying of all ; and that there 
is no such thing on earth as an abstract religion, 
apart from the particular tenets of particular sects. 
Does it not then deeply concern the very exist- 
ence of the Established Church, that a measure 
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should be carried through the Legislature deposing 
its doctrines from their seat in the national semina- 
ries of education ? Hitherto, because the Church 
of England was established in England, its Articles 
have formed the introduction, the subject of in- 
struction, the subject of examination, the begin- 
ning, middle, and end of an University course. 
Now No Articles is to be the religion of Oxford ; 
Impartiality the established faith of England: 
while the doctrines, during the establishment of 
which England has been the very model of a pure 
faith to the Christian world must migrate to Ho- 
merton, or Hackney, or Bristol: to rest in peace 
even there only so long as their teachers shall be 
unknown, their lessons unappreciated, and their 
situations unendowed. For the moment that any 
advantage is to he gained by intrusion, the glorious 
principle of no-preference justifies and demands 
intrusion. 

I cannot help believing, that if the question of 
admitting Dissenters into Oxford were allowed to 
be in any degree identical with the question of 
depriving the Church of England of its established 
and national character, many of those who are 
against us now would take our part. But can any 
man reasonably doubt that they are pro tanto 
identical? I do not mean that the parochial minis- 
trations ofthe Church of England Clergy would cease, 
or the Bishops be removed from the House of Lords, 
or the Churches be no longer supported by the 



public, because Dissenters are admitted here. But 
that in respect of the education of tlie Clergy, and 
the Church of England laity, the established 
religion would receive a great and serious blow. 
What does establishment of one form of faith mean, 
if it does not involve exclusion of others? What 
can those well-intentioned people bethinking about, 
who so liberally extol establishment without ex- 
clusion ? The triumph of the last ages of the 
Church of England has been in this, that it has 
realized establishment without persecution, esta- 
blishment with the completest toleration. But as 
for establishment mitkout exclusion, the words have 
absolutely no signification. We have been taught 
what establishment without exclusion from the legis- 
lature means, in the Bill of 1829. We learned a 
hard lesson last year on the subject of establish- 
ment, with its spiritual functions invaded by a mixed 
legislature. This year it is to be establishment 
ivithout exclusion in education. And thus one by 
one the properties of an EstabUshraent are to be 
daily cut away, till nothing is left but a shadow 
and an abstraction, recognizable only by the airy 
intellects of political economists and universal 
philanthropists. It is perfectly intelligible, that 
those who, like Mr. Binney, beUeve that the Esta- 
blished Church ' ruins more souls than it saves,' 
should desire hy this and all similar modes to 
destroy it. But it is not intelligible that those who 
profess to love and revere the English Church, 
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should thuB rashly, undutifuHy, and impiously 
demolish, in a fit of ill-tempered haste, one of the 
lew remaining supports which the Church retains. 

I had written as far as this point, when I first 
saw the actual Bill, which is to be read for the 
second time in the House of Commons on Wed- 
nesday next. It is perfectly astonishing to see 
the ease and coolness with which, in these days of 
perfection and complete wisdom, all precedent and 
usage, as well as all privilege and authority, are over- 
thrown. In the first place, there is, I believe, no pre- 
cedent whatever for any direct interference in the ' 
University Statutes by the authority of Parliament : 
not even in the calamitous times of the great 
Rebellion. The Act of 1 Edw, IV. 14 Hen. VIII. and 
13 Eliz. all proceed upon the recognition of the Uni- 
versity as existing from time immemorial. Theliist- 
mentioned of these erects the University into a cor- 
poration, and as such undoubtedly enables it to make 
its own laws. In the year 1576, a Statute was passed 
in Convocation, requiring all persons to subscribe 
the Articles of 1 562 at Matriculation, and at the 
taking of any Degree. This enactment was again 
strongly confirmed by the authority of the Chan- 
cellor (Sir Christopher Hatton) in 1589. 

There were indeed commissions issued by the 
authority of the Crown, as Founder and supreme 
ordinary Visitor, in the reign of Edward VI. andEliza- 
heth ; but in these cases, the office assigned to the 
Visitors was simply to restore the University to a 
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state of efficiency and purity, but not in any c 
to legislate for it, or to interfere with its own power 
of internal legislation. So in the reign of Charles I. 
when the present ' Corpus Statutorum' was digested, 
the measure originated with the House of Convo- 
cation, and then received the sanction first of the 
Chancellor, and then of the Crown. Even in the 
calamitous period of the great Rebellion, there was 
no atlennpt to question the power of the internal 
authorities of Oxford to legislate for itself. The 
Cominission which was issued, was demurred to on 
the single ground that it did not emanate from 
sufficient authority i and it professed only to 
reform abuses, and put old laws into execution. 
These Visitatorial powers in the King as King and 
Founder and supreme ordinary Visitor, in the 
Archbishop as Metropolitan having ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction over every Member of the University', 
and in the particular Visitors of the single Colleges, 
have been often exercised, and are plainly bounded. 
It is not in any capacity as Visitor that a right can 
be claimed for the Crown to interfere with the 
private legislature of the University. But Mr. 
"Wood's Bill goes the length, first, of enacting a 
,«ew fundamental law for the University, in destroy- 
its character as an Institution connected with 
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the Church, without the concurrence and against 
the will of the internal authorities of Oxford ; and, 
secondly, of prospectively limiting the powers of 
the internal legislature, by declaring it to be un- 
lawful for the Universities to pass any Grace or . 
Statute or Decree or Ordinance to interfere with the 
working of the Bill. Therefore the prescription of 
a thousand years, a prescription respected even in 
the worst and most usurping times of our history, 
are to be no ground of security againt the uncom- 
promising philosophy, the tyrannical theory, of our 
present Legislature. Privileges so long and so 
often guaranteed to us, and exercised to the manifest 
benefit and support of the Church of England, are 
to be sacrificed at once to the unholy alliance of 
Schism and Liberalism. 

But until the Convocation of Oxford is legislatively 
destroyed, we of this place can acknowledge no Uni- 
versitylaws except those which come to us through it. 
The authority of the Parliament is indeed supreme, 
but its enactments reach us as Members of the 
University only through the recognized University 
Authorities. Even the Caroline Statutes, emanat- 
ing as they did at once from the Crown, became 
directly binding upon the Members of the University 
by being confirmed by authority of our local legis- 
lature. But after the tumult of feeling excited in 
this place by the present design, after the strong 
and unparalleled expression of unanimous senti- 
ments on the part of every set of men in Oxford, it 



is not too much to pronounce boldly, that Con- 
vocation will not sanction such a measure. The 
Convocation must be violently destroyed, for we 
will not be parties to our own disgrace. The con- 
stitution of Oxford, though ages older than the race 
of our Kings, and the existence of our Parliaments — 
though now exercising its powers in the same 
manner as when it was upheld by all the authority, 
and defended by all the learning, in the land — must 
be aboUshed. Nothing less will answer the purpose. 
We shall then understand more clearly — if indeed 
it is possible to understand more clearly than we 
do already — the sincerity of that love towards the 
Church and its institutions, so largely professed by 
our opponents. We shall be able to appreciate the 
honesty and good faith of those among them who, 
having as Members of the University sworn to 
defend its " staiuta, consuetudines, privilegia, et 
libertates," are now among the most influential in 
destroying them. 

We at least are devotedly attached to the Church 
of England, because we believe its doctrines to be 
really those of the holy Scriptures and the primitive 
Church : because we believe its establishment to 
be essential to the well-being of our country, in 
instructing the people in the true faith, and inspir- 
ing them with real loyalty and rational submission 
to the Crown and the Laws, and thereby in bring- 
ing the blessing of Almighty God upon our land. 
And feeUng this, we feel it incumbent on us, as 
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citizens, to protest against the sinful design of 
destroying that Church ; — a design now. most ex- 
tensively and most dangerously entertained ; — ^and 
as persons hitherto entrusted with the administration 
of one most important institution of that Church, 
to uphold the efficiency of that institution to the 
very utmost of our power. 



THE END, 



BAXTER, PRINTER, OXFORD. 



